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The Spring Symposium of The National 
Student Forum drew together forum and 
liberal club-leaders, student government of- 
ficers, and editors of liberal student sheets 
from 24 colleges. 


President Meiklejohn 


What can the students do to improve the 
colleges? was the way President Meikle- 
john of Ambherst College interpreted his 
subject, The Role of the Student in Admin- 
istrative and Curricular Reform, He in- 
cluded under his question, What needs to 
be done and What can be done? answering 
both by one of his favorite quotations, a 
saying from Epictetus, “The rulers say 


only the free shall have education; God 
says, only those who are educated shall be 


free.” 


Constantly throughout his talk, President 
Meiklejohn connected the students and the 
faculty, calling them the two essentials of 


college, while the trustees, alumni, and 
donors are the “ificidentals.” 
study and freedom of teaching were the 
two points he wished to stress and he con- 


sistently maintained that the one was in- 


separable from the other. In part he said: 
“It is impossible to make people free in an 


external way, by removing or changing 
America is the land of de- 


some device. 
vices, and there is great danger of sub- 
stituting the machinery for the thing. I 
believe the machinery is the least import- 
ant thing in our colleges, and the only way 
to be free, is to be free, to study, think 
and learn. 

“As far as the faculty are concerned, 
they should be given complete freedom. 
This should include such mechanical things 
as choosing their own members, determin- 
ing and carrying out their educational 
policy without interference by a board of 
trustees, and electing their president, but 
that is comparatively unimportant beside 
the necessity for freedom in their own 
minds. When they are carried away by 
the love of learning this freedom will come. 

“Members of the faculty strongly resent 
interference but that is a poor, negative 
sort of resentment. It arises mainly from 
interference with each other in their spe- 
cial fields where they fail to look at educa- 
tion in terms of fundamental concepts of 
life. Accordingly a good deal of teaching 
just goes to waste. Unless it appeals to the 
student, nothing happens. At the point 
where real teaching is being done, some- 
thing happens. Until our teachers become 
liberal, you can’t get a liberal education.” 


Freedom of 


Red--- Yellow? 


By DON C. SEITZ 
Manager, Evening World. 


The real danger to these United States 
as expressed by colors is not from Red 
but Yellow. Red has an ugly sound. It 
suggests blood and fire. It is a favorite 
color. A poster without red is a failure 
as an eye-catcher. Yellow, whether Whist- 
ler’s lemon color, or a darker hue, makes 
no appeal. Applied to affairs, yellow first 
was. used to denote a certain type of jour- 
nalism, loaded with excitement. Now that 
all daily journals except the Boston Tran- 
script have become hysteric, the term is 
wasted and it has been moved up to apply 
to people who do not stand for either 
their own rights or those of others. The 
“quitter” is a hateful person, but the “yel- 
low” man is worse, for he never begins. 
“Playing safe” is his specialty. We find 
him dominant in Congress, the legisla- 
ture, in every community, and for that 
reason he is the most potent force (nega- 
tive) in America. He, with his kind, form 


the greatest of all our uncounted organ- 
izations, though without a headquarters, 


or a paid secretary, the “What’s the Use 
Club.” He will take no stand on public 
affairs in the small town for fear that the 
politicians will raise his taxes. He will 
not oppose the exactions of corporations 
for fear some of their directors will “get 
him” at the bank. If he is a bank direc- 
tor he will do nothing for fear he may in- 
jure its deposits; if he is a merchant he 
keeps still for fear he will injure trade; if 
he is a clergyman he balks at public ser- 
vice because he fears the occupants of the 
high priced pews; if he is an editor he is 
apt to be respectful toward advertisers ex- 
cept where remote from contact in a big 
shop. His independence is usually a joke 
at home. As newspapers become more “in- 
dependent’’ of party lines they lose party 
support and this leaves them naked to the 
winds. It is undeniable that they are to- 
day intensely commercialized. A decade 
ago this was not so, but the increased 
profits made during the war period and 
sustained since have attracted “investors” 


instead of journalists into the field. “In- 


vestors” are not very good caretakers of 
editorial independence. 

So the “What’s the Use Club” grows 
more near to 100 per cent of efficiency in 
these United States and if only a flare-up 
of red breaks the monotony who is to 
blame? 


Taking up the student’s side of the ques- 
tion, President Meiklejohn then denounced 
the lack of initiative of the college student 
today, who although he claims academic 
freedom as his right, really doesn’t want it 
if it entails any effort on his part, 


Students Don’t Want Freedom 


“The student today doesn’t want to do 
anything for himself. Somebody must tell 
him how to work, what to believe, some one 
must sit on the side-lines and signal every 
play to him. I don’t call that playing the 
game; that isn’t freedom—it’s the worst 
kind of bondage. He doesn’t know how to 
study, but sits in a class room and demands 
that his professor tell him everything he 
knows, or he ‘won’t be properly educated! 

“We are just beginning education in 
America, and since we haven’t much edu- 
cation among our faculties, since our grad- 
uates drop their reading and their intel- 
lectual aims after leaving college, the only 
way is to go at it yourself, by going to the 
great minds that have made history and 
by studying yourself. The student should 
feel free to make suggestions in the class 
room, to persist in his point of view; but 
should regard the machinery as relatively 
unimportant, and fighting tactics as a cost- 
ly method. I believe you can kill a course 
more quickly by simply not caring for it, 
than by trying to change the curriculum. 
Studying is the real job, and getting in 
touch with the real teachers the only 
means,” 

In the discussion which followed Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn’s talk, the question of 
curricular changes was brought up, and 
he admitted that he thought a more unified 
curriculum was necessary. Just what his 
plan was, President Meiklejohn had not 
worked out, but he thinks everyone ought 
to be studying the same things, that unity 
of education is the necessary background 
out of which special fields may grow, and 
that life should be studied as a single thing. 

“But this unity of life and education 
cannot come by further mechanization, by 
more ‘requireds,’ but by a realization of 
learning as the best thing in life. The be- 
lief in the value of learning must pervade 
the community of faculty and students 
alike, and the educational love must lie 
not in the machinery, but in the learning.” 


James Harvey Robinson 


The author of The Mind in the Making, 
Dr. James Harvey Robinson of the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, 
was scheduled to talk to the delegates Sat- 
urday evening on the subjest, Of What Im- 
portance that the Student Have a Social 
and Political Mission? 

“T suppose I am addressing a group of 
radical, discontented students,” he said. 
“You are the first generation to show a 
general unrest and dissatisfaction and it 
is the greatest revolution of the times. We 
are puzzled, and that is a hopeful sign of 
intelligence. 

“Part of the cause of this confusion is 
the growth of nationalism, just at the time 
when means of communication are tending 
to make the world one big town. The 
world is small, its increasing population 
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is. crowded together, its inventions, dis- 
coveries, and intercommunications bind it 
firmly together, yet in the face of this, 
nationalism springs up and consequently 
we are the most bewildered people on 
earth. That is where the educational dis- 
content is born and it is a very healthy 
sign. 
The Great Skepticism 


“You ask me in what I believe? Noth- 


ing, except in honest intelligence, the see- 


ing of how things are, not how they ought 
to be or have been. I am skeptical about 
all institutions up to the present time. We 
are new creatures in a new world, 


“I am also skeptical about the present. 
No one could have predicted radio-activity 
a few generations ago—why should I be 
any better prophet of the future? We 
thought we had learned everything when 
we found out that chlorophyl makes the 
corn, and corn the pig and the pig makes 
us, but really this is a very awkward pro- 
cess, and possibly in a short time photo- 
synthesis may change it. 


“Then I am skeptical toward the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history, and 
question if there be such things as matter 
and mind as we know them. I am skeptical 
toward mysticism, and the survival of per- 
sonality. Of course I don’t know, but 
that’s what intelligence is, finding out. We 
need not be frightened by these doubts, but 
we do need to be honest ‘with ourselves. 


Colleges Discourage Learning 


“Education today is very poor; the col- 
leges make a special effort to leave the 
student unchanged, and the whole system 
is arranged to discourage real learning,” 
said Professor Robinson, taking up the 
question of the humanizing of knowledge. 
“We are receiving a Main Street education 
now, turning us into Babbitts, and if we 
protest and really do acquire a little learn- 
ing, it is a hazard to our college, and will 
probably be discouraged. 


“Everything we are learning now is re- 
latively unimportant, when we consider 
knowledge outside its systemization. We 
may study political theory, but when it 
comes to a show down, we must know the 
politician; international relations must give 
place to the foreign office, and sociological 
principles to the relations of men and wo- 
men. 

“TI am hopelessly pluralistic in my views, 
that is, I think there are innumerable pat- 
terns of thought in the world. Going to 
church is a pattern appropriate to those 
who like it; going to college is another pat- 
tern suitable for those who do not want 
real education, and we must accept these 
patterns as all fitting together into each 
other, and should not let them trouble us. 
We mustn’t take too heavy a responsibility 
for them, nor be too humiliated by them. 
We may, however, go on improving our 
minds, and exploring the way of life, by 
ourselves, or with our teacher, providing 
we have one who was chosen because cf 
his interest in us, and not his line cf de- 
grees. In my classes I discuss with the 
students anything in which they are inter- 


ested; I use the kindergarten method, and 
it doesn’t matter if we don’t know what we 
think, so long as we are honest in ouz jo) 
of living, that is, finding the way.” 


YALE 


Yale reported on the anonymous pub- 
lication, “The Yale Saturday Evening Pest.” 
The students responsible for “The Pest” are 
of the opinion that the only possibility of 
satisfactory educational reform is bringing 
about a change in the point of view of 
the average undergraduate. Changing the 
curriculum will accomplish nothing; the 
faculty is somewhat dull and the only solu- 
tion is seen in a new student dynamic. The 
policy of “The Pest” has accordingly been to 
expound and criticise the conventional col- 
lege traditions and to question the custom- 
ary standard of values of the Yale under- 


graduate. The constructive aspect of the 


paper may be found in its advocacy of 
political and literary societies and a stu- 
dent intellectual renaissance. 

Ninety per cent of the students at Yale 
stand for things as they are. There is, 
however, a wide interest in “The Pest.” 
It is financed chiefly through advertising 
and receives the enthusiastic moral support 
of the faculty. 


HARVARD 


Mr. Swayze of Harvard reported on the 
publication of “The Gadfly” by the Student 
Liberal Club. Previous to its appearance 
on the campus, the paper had received 
some unsolicited advertising through stu- 
dents who apparently thought the idea of 
such a publication nothing more than a 
“liberal gesture.” The result of the pub- 
licity, however, was to create interest in 
the first issue of “The Gadfly” but also 
to cause its editors to be over-serious and 
cautious in their policy. They have ac- 
cordingly been accused of being too aca- 
demic. In forthcoming issues it is the 
intention of the editors to deal with such 
problems as race restriction, political, so- 
cial and economic issues quite outside of 
campus life:—“Everything from the delu- 
sion of modernism to the philosophy of 
pacifism.” “The Gadfly” is published four 
times a year; each issue costing $58 to 
$70 ,single copies at 15 cents apiece. They 
accept no advertising. 


MICHIGAN 


Mr. G. D, Eaton of Michigan reported 
on “The Tempest,” three issues of which 
have already been published. “The Tem- 
pest” is given only to destructive criticism 
because it is felt this at least will evoke 
some sort of response from the tradition- 
ally disinterested student and _ possibly 
cause a few of them to reflect. Mr. Eaton 
stated that the editorial board of “The 
Tempest” was as yet undecided on the sub- 
ject of a constructive platform sufficiently 
comprehensive and universally appealing 
so that students, as a whole, might agree 
and unite upon it. Two-thirds of the fac- 
ulty were reported as favorable in their 
attitude toward “The Tempest” and a con- 
siderable number of the Ann Arbor stu- 
dent body are subscribers also. 


BRYN MAWR 


Bryn Mawr’s chief contribution to the 
Conference was a report of the Curriculur 
Committee on the curriculum which had 
been drawn up by the Committee during the 
past year, The main feature of this cur- 
riculum was a revision of the group system 
of majors. The prevailing rule of two ma- 
jors was felt to be unsatisfactory and to re- 
sult generally in a sprawling of interest. 
One major with extensive correlated work 
was suggested as a means of insuring 
greater unity of study. Frequent consul- 
tations were held with the faculty and ex- 
tensive suggestions were received from the 
student body—the collected report of the 
Committee as a matter of fact being the 
synthesis of the opinions of the under- 
graduate body. The report had been pre- 
sented to the faculty three weeks ago; as 
yet no action has been taken, though in- 
dividual professors have in some cases made 
adjustments in their courses along the 
lines suggested by the Committee. 


VASSAR 


A similar executive committee has been 
recently established at Vassar and was re- 
ported by Emma MacDonald, undergrad- 
uate president. The chief work of the 
Committee was the sending out of a ques- 
tionnaire to freshmen on their courses. This 
established the fact there was a great deal 
of discontent with a certain course in 
hygiene. Through the cooperation of the 
faculty and the Curricular Committee, the 
course was materially changed ‘so as to 
meet somewhat more satisfactorily the 
needs of both the instructor and student. 
The Committee has also been instrumen- 
tal in permitting students at the begin- 
ning of each semester to attend any lec- 
tures they please in order that they may 
be better able to select their courses. 


SWARTHMORE 


Swarthmore has been particularly ac- 
tive since the Student Conference at Harts- 
dale during the Christmas vacation. The 
Student-Industrial Conference was called 
in April to consider the possibilities of 
cooperation between the college student 
and the industrial worker. The full report 
of the Conference was published in THE 
NEW STUDENT of May 5. 


WELLESLEY 


Gladys Lack, president of the Liberal. 
Club, stated that Wellesley is considering 
a similar conference the latter part of this 
year. A student Curricular Committee has, 
also been appointed by the Wellesley Fo- 
rum but it has presented no report or re- 
commendations this year, 


BARNARD 


An active Committee on Curriculum was 
established at Barnard in the fall of 1921. 
In that year a rather elaborate model 
curriculum was presented to the faculty. 
The chief characteristic was to unify the 
existing course of study. During the past 
year the Committee has held meetings with 
students and faculty and discussed par- 
ticularly the “project method.” Edna Trull 
reported on the Barnard Forum which dur- 
ing the past winter has conducted a series 
of weekly luncheons to which prominent 
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speakers on contemporary problems have 
been invited. 


The English Point of View 
Kenneth Lindsay, who attended all the 
sessions of the Conference, remarked at 
the close of the Sunday morning session 


that he thought 
American students were so concerned with 


it extraordinary that 


details of curriculum, college administra- 


tion and the mere forms. In traveling 


through the country during the past year, 
he had found that most of the liberal clubs 
were only protestant and in many cases the 
best minds in the college or university 
had not identified themselves with the or- 
ganization or felt the need to. There was 
no real fight at Oxford for academic free- 
dom. The only case which he knew of a 
student’s having been “sent down” because 
of his views or activities was that of a 
young Communist who was particularly 
objectionable because of his ridiculously 
blood thirsty advocation of violence and, 
even in his case, many of the leading Eng- 
lish newspapers criticized the university 
because, in their opinion, it was the duty 
of the university to harbor a troublesome 
individual of this sort. 

William Robson, of the London School 
of Economics, said that he had found the 
smaller American colleges much keener 
and more alive to new problems than the 
larger universities. He mentioned Swarth- 
more College especially. He thought that 
in a university the sheer pressure of num- 
bers overwhelms the individual. 

“T have at last decided what the differ- 
ence is between English and American stu- 
dents,” he said. “In England we go to 
college to develop ourselves; in America 
you go to distinguish yourselves. Your de- 
sire to ‘make’ something is a very distinct 
feature, whether it be a team or an honor- 
ary society. Your college forums usually 
have a general cloud of disfavor hanging 
around them, as they are vague, shapeless 
bodies, and don’t do anything with real 
problems. I think you must get small cre- 
ative groups to working, with more definite 
objects in view.” 


The closing speaker of the conference 
was Karl Friedrich, of the University of 
Heidelburg, who told the delegates that he 
thought everything had been said, but he 
would like to add that so far the actionary 
element has attacked only, and that their 
aim should be to take a definite negative 
stand toward the present social system in 
order to eliminate materialism. He sur- 
prised the meeting, however, by saying 
that he admired the American educational 
system, because “you have so many minds 
towards everything,” and thought that the 
necessary improvements would come about 
through a gradual mechanical process. 


“And so you see we haven’t gotten any- 
where,” said Chairman King, in dismissing 
the conference, ‘but perhaps there is a 
little beginning of an activity among col- 
lege people to think about something, and 
when we all get to thinking, we may get 
somewhere. We have only raised many 
questions, and we shall leave them for you 
to answer and to take back to your colleges 
for them to answer.” 


The Forum Grows 


Two new college groups have joined the 
Forum: The Social Science Club of Park 
College, which college has several unusual 
labor features, and the Hollins College Fo- 
rum, a Virginian College which will soon 
be more widely known to our members. 


From Our Colleges 


THE CURRICULUM 
Swarthmore’s Honors Courses 


In a recent editorial, Swarthmore com- 
ments upon the publicity for “Princeton’s 
Bold Innovation” which is the way New 
York journalism has characterized Prince- 
ton’s recently announced plan providing 
for more independent study as part of the 
work for juniors and seniors. Upon fair- 
ly close examination, it appears that the 
Princeton innovation is no “bolder” than 
the system of, honors courses which has 
existed at Swarthmore all this year. 
Swarthmore makes the point that the city 
newspapers often, fail to consider the 
small college and its work and only look 
toward the universities as the leaders in 
making “bold innovations.” It remains 
true that Princeton’s innovation is compul- 
sory for all students, not elective for the 
best. It is therefore considerably bolder 
in degree. 

Mercer Has Compulsory Journalism 

According to the “Dearborn Independent” 
there is only one college in the world 
where journalism is compulsory. That 
college is at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia. An experienced newspaper man 
has always been the head of the Journal- 
ism Department. President Weaver says 
that mere scholarliness will no longer suf- 
fice and “if our leaders in politics and 
law and sociology and economics are to be 
heard above the clamor of skepticism and 
doubting, they must not only arm them- 
selves -with convincing proofs but they 
must know the most effective way to pre- 
sent them. No possible avenue for expres- 
sion should be overlooked. A comprenen- 
sive course in journalism with correlative 
subjects will teach them this.” 


“LET’S MARK THE FACULTY” 

Vassar suggests in a couple of editorials 
that the Faculty be marked. Let the stu- 
dents judge the faculty on the basis of 
scholarship, personality and teaching abili- 
ty. Amherst considers the plan worthy of 
mention, but exhorts the students to a mild 
execution of the plan. The Vassar students 
did nothing about it. However, the scheme 
geems to have met with favor in other uni- 
versities, and the latest college to try the 
plan is Rochester. The undergraduates 
were privileged to grade each professor un- 
der whom they were studying at the time, 
the purpose being to determine whom the 
students consider most “efficient and ef- 
fective in their work.” Results will be an- 
nounced later. 

MORE EXTRA-CURRICULM 

During the past year, the controversy 
between the advocates and opponents of 
extra-curricular activity and an increase 
in student government, has raged una- 


bated. The result is apparently a strong 
verdict favoring an increase of student 
activity in extra-curricular affairs and al- 
so in student government. But there has 
not only been a change in the quantity, 
there has been a step forward in the qual- 
ity of student activity. In the smaller col- 
leges where extra-curricular activities had 
formerly consisted of basket-ball teams 
and two rival literary societies, honor 
councils, debating clubs and open forums 
have come to light. In some colleges the 
whole student government system itself 
has been launched. 


Yale’s New Powers 


The most decided answer for more stu- 
dent government has come after a pro- 
longed discussion of “The Reformation of 
Yale.” The questionnaire, the debate over 
compulsory chapel and a general “rehash- 
ing” of the Yale system have caused the 
students and President Angell to conclude 
that Yale should have more student gov- 
ernment and less extra-curricular activity. 
The new plan to strengthen the Student 
Council embodies four main resolutions. 
The first provides for the Council’s assum- 
ing charge of the honor system. The se- 
cond enlarges the disciplinary powers. of 
the Council in cooperation with the faculty. 
The third is a unique feature. It gives 
the Council the power to add five men of 
its own selection to its number. This is 
the only college that we know of where 
similar powers may be delegated to non- 
elected officers. The last resolution is al- 
so significant since it has probably come 
as a result of the various criticisms, de- 
structive and constructive, that have been 
offered in every fashion at Yale during 
the past semester. It provides for the 
submission of all plans of undergraduates 
to the Council, and further makes it the 
Council’s duty to follow up any such plan 
in order that all suggestions may be care- 
fully considered. A council with these 
powers has an excellent chance to guide 
undergraduate activities and policies to- 
ward high-grade achievement. 


Middlebury’s Compulsory Activities 


Perhaps the most startling event in the 


history of extra-curricular activities is 
the new plan of requiring extra-curricular 
credits for graduation. The students, fac- 
ulty and the Prudential Committee of the 
Trustees of Middlebury College believe 
that extra-curricular work is necessary to 
make the students allround and useful men 
and women. Some colleges have recently 
begun granting academic credit for work 
on publications and in debate but these 
colleges are few and far between, and the 
extent to which they give credit for extra- 
curricular activities is very limited. Mid- 
dlebury proposes that students will not 
only receive credit for the work they do in 
their various activities, but that no stu- 
dent will be granted a diploma without a 
minimum number of these credits. Stu- 
dents who are working their way through 
college are to receive special recognition. 
Some critics have objected to the plan be- 
cause they believe that the mere fact that 
extra-curricular activity is required will 
defeat its purpose. The columns of many 
college newspapers have expressed hearty 
approval and best wishes for the new plan. 
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MORE CRITICISM 


Still another student liberal sheet has 
been added to the list of those which 
sprang up this semester. The Yale Liberal 
Club is editing “The Challenge” which 
prints articles “on current problems, those 
of college as well as those of the nation, 


eultural and academic as well as social 
and_ political.” 

Freda Kirchwey, Managing Editor of 
“The Nation” writes a foreword congrat- 
ulating the editors on their intention to 
discuss freely the problems that interest 
them, rather than to insist on their right 
to discuss freely if they should happen to 
want to. 

This latter attitude has so far been the 
one assumed by most student liberal sheets 
and it has resulted in undeniable if ener- 
getic barrenness. 

“The Tempest” off the University of 
Michigan suffers especially in this way. 
The righteous indignation of its editors— 
an indignation provoked by some of the 
most short sighted acts and meanest insin- 
uations so far recorded on the part of a 
college administration (see The Tempest 
No. 2 and The New Student January 27) 
—expends itself in verbose vituperation 
consisting for the most part of the w. k. 
words “ass,” “dolt,” “idiot,” and “block- 
head.” 

Any student who screws his courage to 
the, sticking point of actually saying what 
he thinks is, of course, to be loudly com- 
mended, but really we cannot see why the 
editors of “The Tempest” should be so 
pleased with themselves for hurling about 
epithets which every street urchin uses 
with equal vigor and perhaps more dis- 
crimination. In fact The Tempest instead 
of expressing opinion is devoting more and 
more space to literature, especially to the 
kind which begins “Raynor looked with 
weary, sad eyes at the photograph smil- 
ing from its silver frame.” 
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‘The rulers say that only the free shall be educated, but God says that 


only the educated shall be free.’’ 


— Epictetus. 


“The Challenge” is interesting and orig- 
inal from the “Foreword” printed in the 
middle of the pamphlet, to the vivid de- 
scription of local “liberty” at Waterbury, 
the aristocratic philosophy, the meeting of 
the shopmen of the N. Y. N. H. & H., at- 
tended by a student, and the discussion of 
the constitutionality of the Minimum Wage 
Law. 

With a few more such papers our stu- 
dents will begin to get a real “kick” out 
of the “pressing problems of civilization.” 


LOOKING ON 


The report of the lynching which took 
place at a university town—Columbia, 
Missouri—has shocked many _ students 
throughout the United States. But shocked 
or no, let us look at the thing judicially. 

In default of direct communication from 
either students or faculty, we stick to the 
account of The Times in which the Presi- 
dent of Missouri College is “glad to re- 
port” {that no student took a hand in the 
actual hanging although a number were 
present in the mob. 

Lynching has become a custom in this 
country. It is, as much a custom as cut- 
ting lettuce with a fork, or installing mod- 
ern plumbing. These things are American 
customs, useful or pernicious, they are 
habits of great sections of our country. We 
do them unthinkingly and therefore should 
not be judged by the standards of those 
who would only perform.such actions after 
a certain amount of deliberation. 

“There’s a bug crawling up you!” 

“Ow! take it off me!” 

“There’s a nigger in the jail accused of 
attacking a white woman.” 

“Come on, let’s lynch him.” 

These are customary American replies to 
certain statements. They are almost 
reflex. 

So it is hardly surprising that a negro 
was lynched in Missouri with no evidence 
of his guilt except the statement of a 14 
year old girl that she recognized him. And 
it is hardly surprising that a number of 
students looked on at the affair and ut- 
tered no protest. In fact it was inevitable. 

Our students are brought up to “look 
on” at all the affairs and customs of our 
country. They “look on” at football games, 
fhey “look on” at a fight, at an aeroplane 
smoke-spelling in the sky, at an accident, 
anj arrest, a movie. We have a “bleacher 
civilization,” we “look on” at everything 
quite uncritically, sometimes we applaud, 
sometimes we hiss, if we are bored we can 
always talk or eat peanuts. We take no 
hand in making or marring the show, we 
merely attend. 

There are students in the United States 
who feel that this bleacher-peanut atti- 
tude in the face of a lynching, performed 
by three or four unstable and neurotic 
“citizens of this fair land” is a disgraceful 
stain upon the record of American stu- 
dents. They feel that the habit of lynching 
is a bad habit; that it is in fact absolutely 
unjustifiable from, any and every point of 
view. Can the death and torture of a 


victim, fires and knives, insane yells, and 
rolling eyes, and the other usual etceteras 
of a pleasantly brutalized mob, can this 
froth of hysterical humanity “avenge” the 
assault and death of a woman or pre- 
vent the death of others? Nothing can 
avenge such a woman or protect others. 
Nothing—except the establishment of jus- 
tice and conditions that would not breed, 
or permit to live, such a horde of fantas- 
tical weaklings, who believe their capering 
and gibbering, their unpleasant squeakings, 
their bogus bravery, and collective coward- 
ice, have anything to do with the steady 
movement of justice. 

But this attitude of many students to- 
ward lynching is a detail compared to their 
attitude toward a system which rings 
them up to look calmly upon such a mani- 
festation of degenerate debauchery. 

Considering that lynching is a custom 
here— a consideration quite unpleasant to 
some of us—it might not be so surprising 
if sane and normal students should, along 
the customary walks of their life, happen 
to lynch a man. Their attention might, in 
such a case, be directed to what they were 
doing, and they might be made to see that 
their action was hardly wise or right. But 
this other thing, this “bleacherdom,” this 
sidelines apathy to any and all actions, to 
any and all values, this coma which is 
politely called “poise,” this cannot be so 
easily dealt with. 

It is a cancer in our national life which 
we hide with fulsome flags and oratory 
but which we not know how to treat. The 
young people, the students who feel it bit- 
ing into their still wholesome flesh cry 
out and squirm in_ splendid literary 
style, but can they do nothing else, these 
“hopes of the future?” Can they take no 
stand, nor secure the punishment of the 
offenders, nor quicken public opinion? 

Robert Cecil finds our audiences pe- 
culiar, they sit and listen and do not heck- 
le. Lord Cecil regrets this too great “po- 
liteness,” this lack of interference in vital 
issues; and when we see to what lengths 
this' attitude has recently been carried by 
some students it is not too much to say that 
we also very bitterly “regret” it. 


VICTORS REGRET VICTORY 


“Unity” reports that on March 8th, the 
Oxford Union debated the following ‘start- 
ling proposition: “Resolved, that this house 
considers, in view of the present condition 
in Europe, that the overwhelming defeat 
of Germany has been a misfortune, both 
for Europe and for this country.” “Peace 
without victory” was what some statesmen 
wanted. Victory without peace was what 
we got. The Oxford students voted it a 
barren gain, a disaster in fact which they 
did not wish to see repeated. The vote 
stood 155-121, 
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Casual Labor 
and Mining Al--A2 


By POWERS HAPGOOD, Harvard ’20 


Because of the increasing number of col- 
lege students who are interested in indus- 
trial work and the labor movement and 
who are undecided how to satisfy their in- 
terest, I have been asked to write a per- 
sonal article about the course I pursued 
after completing my undergraduate work 
at Harvard. I do not mean to imply that 
all students interested in labor affairs 
should do as I did, but this article merely 
shows how one college graduate who was 
interested in industrial questions went out 
in search of further education and how he 


fell into the work that he now expects to 
follow. 

I had studied economics and sociology 
at college but felt that I would get more 
truth through knowledge of labor affairs 
than one can possibly get in books. For 
this reason I decided to earn my living as 
a manual laborer for an indefinite period, 
and I set out from home to look for work. 

My first job was that of pitman in a 
large iron mine on the Mesaba Range in 
Minnesota. Here I} worked ten hours a 
day for $5.86 and at night slept in a room 
with thirty other single men working in 
the pit. In about ten days the stories of 
the casual laborers drifting into the mine 
from the west led me to give up my job 
on the Range. I went to Duluth and from 
there was shipped by an employment 
agency to a point near Fargo, North Da- 
kota, to work on a section gang for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The eleven 
other inmates of the .box-car bunk-house 
to which I was assigned were al] mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. and so also were most 
of the other fifty or sixty men in the 
section outfit. Here I tamped ties on the 
railroad by day and by night, I learned 
the philosophy and practices of the I. W. 
W. from talking with my companions. 

When I left the section gang I ran short 
of money and did like the other men who 
were in need of work and had not suffi- 
cient money to travel in search of it. I 
rode freight trains through North Dakota 
and a third of Montana until I found a 
job. This time it was on the night shift 
from 11 P.M. to 7 A.M, in a sugar factory 
in Billings. In the day time I slept in the 
Salvation Hall with other men working at 
the sugar factory who had not been there 
long enough to get enough money to live 
at a regular boarding house. 

From Billings I got into the work that 
I have following mainly since. In the 
little mining town of Bearcreek I got a 
job underground in a coal mine and learn- 
ed to blast the coal loose from the vein, 
load the coal into pit cars, timber the 
roof, and do the other work of a miner. 
It was here that I joined the United Mine 
Workers of America and as a result of the 
weekly meetings of my local union became 
convinced of the possibilities of the labor 
movement as a great factor in solving in- 
dustrial troubles. 


Further wandering brought me into the 
round-house of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad at Casper, Wyoming, 
where I worked on the night shift build- 
ing fires and getting up steam in the 
locomotives that had been brought in for 
When I left the round-house, the 
industrial depression had set in, and, after 
the little money that I shad saved was 


repairs. 


nearly gone in my search for work, I 
learned the disappointment of riding the 
blinds or the water tanks of passenger 
trains by night and being turned down 
by ‘day when I asked for work in different 
cities and towns. Finally I got another 
job as miner in the Colorado coal fields, 
made a short stay in Kansas as a team- 
ster, and I then went to New York where 
I began work as an industrial investigator. 

Life in New York as one of the “intel- 
lectual liberals” convinced me that I could 
not do my best on the fringe of the labor 
movement. I began to believe that one 
who is interested in the labor movement 
can do more good from the inside, as a 
member of the rank and file or as a union 
officer if he is fortunate enough to be 
elected or appointed as such, then he can 
do as a sympathetic outsider. For this 
reason I decided to go back to the mines— 
this time not in search of experiance or 
education but as one of the group earning 
its living by underground toil and spend- 
ing its leisure time in the service of the 
labor movement. After working as a 
miner’s laborer in an anthracite colliery 
during the winter of 1922, I came out on 
strike in April along with the other men 
in the national coal strike. A week later 
I was appointed as an organizer for Dis- 
trict 2, United Mine Workers of America, 
and sent into the non-union coal fields of 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, where I 
had once worked in the mines and was ac- 
quainted with conditions. From that day 
until this I have been an organizer for the 
union, for the last eight months being in 
charge of one of the two sections of the 
Somerset strike which is still going on for 
recognition of the union. : 

When my employment as an organizer 
is over, I still expect to work for the 
miners’ union, if not as an official at least 
as a member of the rank and file, working 
in the mines and being active in the af- 
fairs of the local union. In doing this 
work I) have been very fortunate because 
of the attitude ‘of my father and mother. 
They have been very sympathetic and in- 
terested in what I was doing. 

While I first started to work in indus- 
try for the purpose of understanding the 
workers, I have decided to stay in indus- 
try and the labor movement. I believe that 
it will benefit all students, whether they 
expect to take part in the labor move- 
ment or not, to have some experience earn- 
ing their living in industry because it will 
not be until they do this that they will 
even partially understand the problems of 
the labor world. 


Student-industrial groups already 
formed for the summer, and sugges- 
tions for students going abroad will be 
found on the next page. 


Students Try Work 


I. By CHARLES R. FITCH, Colorado 


I was in the Denver group. We were 
to start hunting our own jobs in the City 
without help. Just as though we were 
laborers looking for a job. 


I went to work at it as soon as I ar- 
rived back in Denver and stayed there for 
ten days. Finally I landed a job handing 
out certificates entitling the housewife to a 
bar of soap (by the way, dua to the condition 
of my health, I was unable to do heavy 
work for I was gassed in France in the 
Argonne drive, October 22, 1918). I stayed 
with this certificate job for about two 
weeks. Pretty soon the boss decided I 
was peddling the certificates too rapidly 
and ‘seeing that there might be the pos- 
sibility of his running out of a position 
for a short period of time, he decided to 
lay me off for a couple of weeks, which 
he did. 

I was again without a job. Back I went 
to the “Denver Post.” Finally one day I 
was in Phil R. Lawton’s office. 


We were talking over things in general. 
Finally Lawton approached the subject of 
a job. I told him I was still on the line, 
and would take anything except a railroad 
job. He finally engaged me to canvass the 
business section of Denver for students for 
the coming school year for the Denver In- 
stitute of Technology. This I tackled with 
a willing heart and completed the business 
section and some of the stock yards within 
about two weeks. And again I was out of 
a job. 

My next position was one as dish washer 
in Hoff Schroder’s Cafeteria on 15th Street. 
I worked here the remainder of my time in 
Denver. I might say that this particular 
place was run on an open shop basis. I 
went to work at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
got off duty at 2:30 p. m. and went back 
on duty at 4:30 and worked until 9 o’clock 
p. m., about 12 hours a day, seven days out 
of the week. 


We ended our work as a group with a 
trip through the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Works Plan at Pueblo, Colorado and a 
trip through the mines. It surely was 
great. Come out and try it. It will make 
men of you. 

You will have your problems to solve, 
but they will be real problems, not merely 
assumed ones. I know it calls for an un- 
biased mind and a broad one too; if you 
didn’t have one to start with, you will have 
by the time you get through. You learn 
more peddling soap and washing dishes 
than you would believe—more than in 
quite a few college courses. 


II. By MILDRED MEEKER, Kansas 


“Hey, youse, where’d youse put that last 
carton?” a voice shrieked from behind me. 

Wearily I straightened up and looked 
about. Sharp, shooting pains ran up and 
down my benumbed back, and hot, white 
waves danced before my eyes. And where, 
oh, where had I put that missing carton? 
For a second I hesitated; then I exercised 
the God-given privilege of the factory girl 
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and I shrieked back at the top of my 
lungs, “Shut up! Go find it yourself!” 

We worked in a cracker factory—Polish 
girls, Italian, German, Jew, French, and 
I—one lone college girl. For three solid 
hours we had been taking vanilla wafers 
off hot, hot trays and packing them in 
cartons. About once every fifteen min- 
utes, the cookies would pile up, the fore- 
man would swear, the forelady would ery, 
and my partner, Inez, a blonde curly- head- 
ed girl whose chief object in life was to 
vamp men, would lean over and whisper, 
“Just shoot your cakes down this way and 
Pll pack you’s for a while until you get 
caught up.” 

What blessed words! And I would smile 
a thank-you and work harder than ever, 
while she did double work until I got 
“caught up.” Inez might have been so 
“dumb,” as she said, that she could not go 
beyond the fourth grade in school; she 
might have been so “tough,” as we say, 
that she dated with every man she saw; 
but there was a Christ-like quality in her 
sympathy for one not her equal that far 
surpasses any I have seen on our college 
campus. 


When I returned to school this fall and 
was readjusting my newly conceived views, 
that I had gained through hard experience 
this summer, with campus conditions, there 
was one question that predominated in all 
my thinking: If we college girls were 
placed in the same conditions that my fac- 
tory friends endure day after day and year 
in and year out, would we have one-tenth 
of the Christian qualities that they have? 
We are so inclined to consider ourselves 
just a bit above our factory sisters—but 
I wonder if, after all, the difference does 
not lie in our greatly differing environ- 
ments; in the fact that we have had oppor- 
tunities to develop our abilities and talents 
where they have had none. 


Summer Hints 


Students who plan to spend some part 
of their summer in industrial work may 
join any of the following groups, which 
are all under competent guidance but which 
will, nevertheless, be to a great extent 
managed by the students themselves. 

1. Worcester, Mass. Write to Clarence 
Shedd, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

2. Rochester, N. Y. Write to Guy Ald- 
rich, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

3. Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio. Write 
to H.'L. Seamans, Y. M. C. A. State Of- 
fice, Columbus, Ohio. 

4. Omaha, Nebraska, and Denver, Colo- 
rado. Write to Ben M. Cherrington, Suite 
229, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

Groups of women workers are organized 
in: 

1. Denver, Colorado, and Kansas City, 
Kansas. Write to Elizabeth McClenahan, 
Y. W. C. A, Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 

2. Several groups will also be organized 
in southern cities. Write Miss Wygal, 600 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 

The Swarthmore Polity Club, which has 
gone farther than any other student group 
in establishing independent relations with 
industry, is planning to get its own mem- 
bers into industry this summer and will 


probably be glad to have students from 
other colleges join their group. Swarth- 
more is placing men and women students. 
Write to Gertrude Knapp, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Students who plan ta go abroad will 
doubtless be glad to get into touch with 
the following Wandervogel who will be 
very glad to take American students on 
their tramps this summer. Gerd Gierga, 
Hamburg 24, Ifflandstr., Schotts Allee 2; 
Thea Schmitz, Kaldenhausen b. Uerdingen 
a. Rhein; Horst Mahnert, Leipzig, Sharn- 
horststr. 24; Georg Bliersbach, Berlin N. 
4, Borsigstr. 29; and Georg Gotsch, Berlin 
O 17, Fruchtstr. 38. 

Much of. the German Youth Movement 
can be understood through books and ver- 


bal communication but to understand the 
Wandervogel, one must live with them. 


England’s Students 


By MARY G. CAMPIN, 
Member of Council of N. U. S. 


In my last article on our National Union 
of, Students, I discussed its origin, its brief 
history, and the objects it has set out to 
achieve. I outlined the methods adopted 
for its administration and described the 
setting-up of a central office in London. 

There is time to dwell but cursorily on 
the activities of the office; these have 
grown enormously during the past few 
months; in fact the business of administra- 
tion has outgrown both equipment and ac- 
commodation. A large part of the busi- 
ness of the office concerns services to in- 
dividual students. As a practical means 
of getting into closer touch with students 
abroad, special tours are to be a feature 
of the Union activities. Two were plan- 
ned and carried out last summer, one to 
Germany and one to Hungary, and their 
great success has enabled the Union to 
prepare for many more in the coming vaca- 
tions. Arrangements have also been made 
for specialist tours of interest to students 
of particular faculties—medical, chemical, 
engineering, mining, agriculture. In this 
way students are enabled to get into touch 
with the leading authorities on the conti- 
nent and to cover as much ground as pos- 
sible with pleasure and dispatch. 

Individual students receive advice and 
help on all matters concerned with foreign 
travel; pamphlets and visas are obtained 
for them and information always avail- 
able upon such matters as conditions of 
study and residence abroad, train and boat 
services and exchanges. Introductions can 
always be arranged and exchange holiday 
visits or visits “au pair” can be effected. 

A growing feature of university life is 
the holding of vacation courses. The bu- 
reau receives and distributes particulars 
of these and offers help to all those for- 
eign students desirous of attending vaca- 
tion courses in this country. Correspond- 
ence exchanges are also being developed 
and some six or seven hundred students 
have taken advantage of the scheme. Stu- 


dents in this country are put in touch with 
students on the continent and the scheme 
has been found very helpful, both linguist- 
ically and internationally. 


International Work 


The most important and far-reaching 
work of the Union is international and its 
influence on international student affairs 
has already been very clearly shown in 


the part played by our representatives at 
the Bureau Conference at Leipzig. This 
was a meeting summoned by the German 
Students Union and was the first occa- 
sions on which English students had been 
officially represented, and the welcome 
which the British delegation received, es- 
pecially from the neutrals, was striking. 
The situation was a difficult one; there 
were still open wounds that time had left 
unhealed but a definite split in the Con- 
federation Internationale des Etudiants 
was averted. The danger, however, still 
remains: there is a strong tendency among 
the students of Europe to split into three 
groups, consisting of France and the 
Francophile groups, the Neutrals, and Ger- 
many and her late allies. Our own posi- 
tion is one that carries with it a unique 
responsibility. It is felt on all sides that 
England is the one country that can con- 
trol these various forces and conserve their 
energies for one great united international 
effort for inspiration and good-will. Our 
duty has been clearly pointed out. We 
must not allow France to drop into a posi- 
tion of isolation; the position of Germany 
must be regarded with sane and detached 
understanding; the neutrals must be given 
a lead in order to be effective in this de- 
sire for unity. Leipzig was a definite 
achievement; we look forward with con- 
fidence to the next international gathering, 
(C.I.E. Council and Conference of Interna- 
tional Students Buréaus) which will be held 
in Oxford next summer. There is a feel- 
ing that the atmosphere here will be of 
practical use in aiding a wide, sane outlook 
to dominate the international affairs of 
students. 

It is interesting to see that at the Coun- 
cil of the C.I.E. held in Holland last Janu- 
ary, the English delegation were able to 
be very effective; it was largely owing to 
their persistence that a supreme effort will 
be made to render the Oxford meeting tru- 
ly representative. In every way, the Ha- 
gue meeting marks a great stride forward 
in student fellowship and good under- 
standing. Its final decisions were reached 
with unanimity and a really practical ba- 
sis was laid for educative and social co- 
operation. 

An account of the international work of 
the N.U.S. would be incomplete without 
mention of the splendid work of Mr. Ivison 
Macadam, President of the N.U.S. during 
its most difficult days. We feel that it is 
largely through his efforts that our views 
on international relationships been impres- 
sed upon the Confederation. He has ne- 
gotiated many a difficult place by his tact 
and his ardent belief in international stu- 
dent solidarity. In the national affairs 
of the Union he has been equally inspiring 
and has been aided in every way by the 
Union’s fortunate choice of officers. 
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Although the international side of our 
work is the most important, the national 
aspect has not been overlooked. Our uni- 
versities, as I have already pointed out, 
are very individualistic and it is not an 
easy matter for the Union to take cogni- 
There will 


always be a broad line of demarkation be- 


zance of all their peculiarities. 


tween the older universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the newer provincial uni- 


versities. The question of reciprocal mem- 
bership of university Unions is being dis- 
cussed and if adopted might prove a chan- 
nel, of cooperation. 

The “National Union News” is issued 
from time to time and in it space is given 
to articles describing new ideas of organi- 
zation or curriculum that have been suc- 
cessfully tried in various of our universi- 
ties. We work with the Scottish S. R. C. 
and with individual universities in Ireland. 

We have collaborated with the Univer- 
sites Committee of the Imperial War Re- 
lief Fund and a plan has been adopted 
whereby students here may provide a daily 
meal for 5,000 students in Russia during 
the present academic year. 

Our attention is being directed to a con- 
sideration of the universities of the Em- 
pire overseas and an effort is being made 
to get into closer touch with them; to 
make information easily accessible for our 
colonial students regarding conditions of 
study here. We hope also to cooperate 
with student organizations in China and 
Japan. 


American Cooperation 


If I may be allowed to do so, I should 
like to express a desire to come into closer 
contact with the universities of America. 
I understand that the position in America 
makes cooperation rather difficult as 
there is at present no fully representative 
ofganization of American students. It is 
clear that much can be done when a me- 
chanism comes to hand. We are confident 
of the friendliness and cooperation of our 
fellow students across the Atlantic: many 
bonds unite ‘us. The Union is still in its 
infancy, but the eager child is already 
looking forward to the time when our un- 
derstanding shall be increased and our re- 
lationship with you much more close. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize one or 
two salient features of the movement in 
Britain. It is in some ways an outcome of 
War—ex-service men have played a con- 
siderable part in its formation: but it is 
in no way a propagandist organization: its 
aim is Peace, but it is not Pacifist. We 
are convinced that all men are thinking for 
peace; and that the only way to ensure it 
is to abolish the causes of war. The will 
of the people for peace must grow out of 
comradeship and understanding. For this 
end, we are uniting. And signs in the sky 
indicate only too clearly the urgent neces- 
sity for this. Europe is troubled—riddled 
with the memories of war and_ still 
shaking with race prejudices and suspi- 
cions. But students all over the world 
have a common bond—the knowledge and 
truth for which they are striving in com- 
mon must unite them for all time. If stu- 
dents are cooperating today, surely there 
is hope for tomorrow! 


The New N. S. F. 


Executive Committee 


STUDENT MEMBERS 

24; Execu- 
tive member of the Socialist Club, member 
of two intercollegiate debate committees. 


Marjorie Parsons, Vassar 


Helped to organize the cooperative book- 
shop. 

Mary Steichen, Vassar ’25; Has taken 
part in several plays. She was at the 
Hartsdale Conference and has made this 
personal experience of value to her friends. 


Eleanor Eckhart, Vassar ’24; Treasurer 
of the Socialist Club in 1921-22; on two 
class debate teams. She has a great deal 
of good judgement, and interest in current 
affairs. 

Helen Muchnic, Vassar ’25; Member of 
Socialist Club, Committee of debate mate- 
rials; interested in the curriculum and 
academic requirements. She is a Russian 
by birth and has an international point 
of view. 

Edwin Martenet, Columbia Law School 
24; LL.B. University of Maryland 718; 
member of the Maryland Bar; student at 
Johns Hopkins ’18; student at Columbia 
1919-23; President of Columbia University 
Politics Club; member of the Executive 
Committee of Students Forum of Colum- 
bia 1923; member of Executive Committee 
of The National Student Forum 1922-23. 

Frank C. Foster, Union Theological Sem- 
inary; a graduate of Colby College 
16; taught in Swatov Academy, China, 
where he was in active touch with the 
Chinese student movement; member of last 
year’s Executive Committee of the Forum. 

Henry Van Deusen, Union Theological 
Seminary; Princeton ’19; graduate student 
University of Edinburgh one year; made 
tour of important student centers of Cen- 
tral European countries last summer 
studying conditions of student relief. 


Dale DeWitt, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Northwestern ’20; year of graduate 
work 1921; State Student Secretary of Y. 
M. Cc. A. In Tennessee 1921-22. Summer 
of 1922,’Chairman of group of represent- 
atives from forty colleges and universities 
on Pilgrimage of Friendship to Europe, 
and member of the National Executive 
Committee for Student Relief. 

Christinne Seward, Mt. Holyoke 725; 
member of the Revision Committee which 
evolved the scheme of Community Gov- 
ernment and has been Vice-President of 
her class. She is connected this year with 
the judicial part of the government; at- 
tended the Hartsdale Conference. 

Catherine Nevins, Mt. Holyoke ’25; Sec- 
cretary of the Forum 1922-23; has done 
much dramatic work and is one of the 
class hockey team; is an effective inter- 
collegiate debater. 

Gertrude Knapp, Swarthmore ’24; Hon- 
or student in english, history and philos- 
ophy group; member of Motar Board, Na- 
tional Senior Women’s Honorary Society; 
local Editor of Phoenix, college paper; was 
one of the founders of the Polity Club, 
member of Executive Committee first se- 
mester of this year, now Secretary-Treas- 
urer; delegate to the Hartsdale Conference 


and is largely responsible for the Student- 
Industrial Conference held recently at 
Swarthmore. 


Ruth Hume, Goucher College ’24; mem- 
ber of the Ethics Club. She has been 
elected Editor in Chief for 1923-24 for the 
Goucher College Weekly. 


Meta Hailparn, Barnard College ’25; ac- 
tive in college affairs; Greek games busi- 
ness manager this year; Treasure of Un- 
dergraduate Association for next year; a 
member of the Council 1923-24. 


Louise Rosenblatt, Barnard ’25; an ac- 
tive worker in the Columbia Forum; hon- 
or student in economics; has done excel- 
lent work on college newspaper. Inter- 
ested in Hartsdale Conference. 


F. H. Robb, Howard University ’24; a 
member of the Student Council for two 
years; class president; cabinet officer of 
the Y. M. C. A. for two years; B. scholar; 
one of Big Brothers of Associate Protec- 
tive League of Washington; varsity debat- 
er for three years; officer of several clubs 
on the campus, and active in church work. 


George Appel, Yale University; Presi- 
dent of the Liberal Club. 


Simon N. Whitney, Yale University; at- 
tended the Hartsdale Conference. 


Justine Wise, Radcliffe College ’24; stu- 
dent of sociology and economics; daughter 
of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; active in the 
Liberal Club at Radcliffe; member of last 
year’s Executive Committee of the Forum; 
attended the Hartsdale Conference. 


Ruth Ayres, Radcliffe College ’25; 
started the Student International Assembly 
at Radcliffe; Treasurer of the Liberal Club 
for two years; attended a conference on 
international affairs at Washington this 
year and was a delegate at the Hartsdale 
Conference. 


Roland Archibald Gibson, Dartmouth 
College ’24; has done a good deal of con- 
structive work and was a delegate at the 
Hartsdale Conference. 


GRADUATE MEMBERS 


Margaret C. Alexander, Smith College 
14; Director of the International Rela- 
tions Clubs of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Bernice Sanborn, Smith College 718; 
worked one year in Occupational Therapy; 
traveled in Central and Wexstern Europe 
where she attended the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and the Conference of 
the Women’s Trade Union League; with 
the Institute of International Education 
for the past four years. 

Paul Blanshard, graduate of University 
of Michigan; head of the Rochester Labor 
College and Amalgamated Textile Workers 
in Rochester. Prior to the War he was 
a-minister in Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth Vincent, graduate Bryn Mawr 
1923; served on the Executive Committee 
of The National Student Committee; has 
been of great assistance in the work of 
the Forum and served on its Executive 
Committee last year. 

Donald Winston, William College 713; 
three years giaduate work at Columbia; 
taught at Union Theological Seminary; 
was in the Far East for some time; now 
one of the secretaries of the committee 
dealing with international problems of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
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FACULTY MEMBRES 


Dr. Joseph K. Hart, A.B, Franklin Col- 
lege, Ph.D. University of Chicago; at pres- 
ent Associate Editor of The Survey and 
Director of the Philadelphia School of So- 
cial Service; formerly on the staff of the 
University of Washington; has been as- 
sociated with the Liberal League and ser- 
ved on the Executive Committee of the 
Forum last year. 

Professor Robert Leigh, A.B., Bowdoin 
College ’14; at present on the staff at Wil- 
liams College; lectured at Columbia and 
Barnard on Political Science; formerly in- 
structor at Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Member of the Executive Committee of 
Young Democracy and member of the 
Board of Directors of the New School for 
Social Research. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, Indolog- 
ist, A.B., Cornell 1905; Johns Hopkins 1909. 
Fellow in Sanskrit, Johns Hopkins 1907-9; 
assistant professor Sanskrit, University of 
Pa. since 1913. Fellow American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences; author of “Vik- 
rama’s Adventures or the Thirty-two 
Tales of the Throne”; interested in the 
Philadelphia Young Democracy. 

Professor William Fielding Ogburn, 
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SERVICE 


SPECIALIZED GROUP TOURS OF EUROPE 
For Independent Travel: 


Intineraries fitted to the traveller’s taste 
and _ desires. Information about Costs. 
Complete Travel Arrangements. 


Steamship Bookings 
At Schedule Rates. 
WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 
London, 33 Gordon Square 
New York Office, 45 West 34th Street 
Address Dep’t. N. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name ....... 
College 
College or business address 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year as a ...... HES Bs FR Berane 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 


member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 


Name) iia’). ccimiann’s evict need shaveteiiie @ pees 
College iiss ieee) aieesitird i vest) WEMTY sire oles 
College or Business address .......... ara 
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Home Address ..... 


* Types of Membership 

Stadent—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Asseciate—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
berekip ie non-voting. 


Ph.D. Columbia; Professor of Sociology of 
Barnard also on the faculty of Political 
Science at Columbia; works in co-opera- 
tion with the Social Science Club at Bar- 
nard; formerly of the staff of The Na- 
tional War Labor Bureau; has taught at 
Princeton, Reed College, and the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Professor Wm. P. Montague, Professor 
Philosophy Columbia, Ph.D. Harvard; 
taught at Harvard, University of iCalifor- 
nia, and has been professor at Columbia 
since 1920; has written a number of 
pamphlets. 


I Recommend 


Edward Yeoman’ “SHACKLED YOUTH” 
By JOHN ROTHSCHILD 


Edward Yeomans, a Chicago manufac- 
turer of steam pumps, has recently put 
out a little book, ‘“‘Shackled Youth,” which 
will interest those who take education as 
well as those who administer it. Particu- 
larly will this book serve the student who 
is preparing to teach. It will give him 
standards by which to measure himself. 
It may awaken a few others to the realiza- 
tion that they are teachers by natural 
endowment. Mr. Yoemans reminds us 
that: “The center of any subject, the place 
in which it shuts up its sweetness and its 
aroma, the place which contains all its 
significance can never be reached except 
by an artist. The truth about that sub- 
ject is the beauty at the heart of it, and 
the music and the radiant passion it actu- 
ally contains. In other words, Emotion. 
And you of the cold eye, and colorless 
habit of life—shall you attempt this mis- 
sion? Shall you, for a living, take the 
hands of class after class of little children, 
and lead them into places clammy with 
routine and barred with efficiency tests, 
and stale with the taints of modern indus- 
trial competition and conventions of the 
social ritual?...... Something of the elf, 
of the gnome, of the kinsman with crea- 
tures, of the intense lover of the music 
and poise and presence of things that men 
make and that men do, of books and art 
and people, must be in a teacher of chil- 
dren.” 

And how is the school to recruit such 
teachers? Artists of any sort are rare. 
The answer comes over and over again 
throughout the book, “teachers should be 
taken where found.” In saying this Mr. 
Yeomans recognizes the actualities of the 
situation. Someone must give continuity 
to the work of a class room. Let him be 
as good as can be got; and then let his 
work be supplemented by the coming of the 
artist—the mechanic who feels his tools, 
the farmer who is really of the soil, the 
explorer, the musician. In every occupa- 
tion some can be found who can express 
the meaning in their work. Mr. Yeomans 
does not go so far as to demand for the 
school the curious locus which it had in 
the heydey of Sparta. He does not ask 
that statesmen, warriors, philosophers, 
poets come to the schools, as to the center 
of the state, to make their voluntary con- 
tributions—to take a hand as it were. But 


he does plead that such men be bidden 
into the schools from time to time. What 
Mr. Yeomans sees today is this—the Eng- 
lish class for example: “‘The class will 
please take their readers and turn to page 
43. John, what is the subject of the story 
on that page? 

“Now, stand up and read till I tell you 
to stop; stand up straight, please, and hold 
your book in your right hand. Speak 
clearly, hold your head up. There—that’s 
the first sentence, now tell us what mood 
the verb is in; what is the rule for the sub- 
junctive mood? Can’t. anybody remember 
that? Why, we had it just day before yes- 
terday. I will write it on the board; for 
that is something you must know before 
you go to the next grade.’ 


“She writes: The subjunctive mood is 
used in a subordinate proposition when 
both contingency and futurity are ex- 
pressed, or when the contrary is implied. 
The children look at it somewhat as a 
puppy looks at the house cat..... a 

Over against this, Mr. Yeomans sets the 
picture of another class room in English, 
the class-room-which-sometimes-is and al- 
ways-ought-to-be: 

“They tell stories and they read books 
through. They read books through twice, 
just because children always do that. The 
story moves on from day to day and from 
wonder to wonder.” 


This book, “Shackled Youth,” does not 
deal with teaching and teachers, pupils:and 
schools. It sees the whole problem: “There 
is no health or promise of longevity in any 
society that consists of a huge mass of 
nibelungen—spiritually, mentally and some- 
times physically underground—beating in- 
cessantly on the anvils of their monotonous 
tasks; and at the other end the people of 
Walhalla, engaged in intrigue and exploi- 
tation, in the great game of industrial 
production, and, as a result of it all, poison- 
ing of air with their banalities. 

“Between these two extremes wanders at 
present a rather bewildered multitude, con- 
vinced of but one thing on the whole, 
namely, that climbing up into the seats of 
the scornful leisure class is the important 
issues in life, overrating the brain worker, 
underrating the hand worker, their own 
hands hanging — rather limp — rattling 
knives, spoons, and forks; largely unin- 
formed, unskilled, wasted.” 

Here is a book written in an essay style 
which may well intrigue the college Ad- 
dison—brimming with life, quarrying fa- 
miliarly and without ostentation from the 
Bible, Arabic literature, Brahms, the Norse 
mythology, ship craft, natural history. 

I can see the hard-boiled school admin- 
istration—the man whose instinct is the 
instinct of the captain of industry, “who 
has always been trying to make a school 
into a factory’—I can see him wag his 
head dubiously as he reads. And I can see 
you who have been put through the ma- 
chine and are now in the last polishing 
process—I can see you chewing over the 
chapters with a wry smile around the cor- 
ners of your mouth. As you read you 
wish that you had rebelled more effectively 
against that education which has flattened 
out your instincts and warped the material 
of which you are made. 


